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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSE DESIGN IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETII 
AND JAMES, AS ILLUSTRATED BY CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, 

By J. Anrrep Goren, F.S.A. (Kettering). 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th November 1908. 


AR. PEGGE, an antiquary who lived at the close of the eighteenth century, remarks 


YV in a footnote in his History of Bolsovcr Castle that Huntingdon Smithson, living at 
AYE. Bolsover in 1601, was the architect of that building, and that a ground plan by 


him of the grand building different from that which was afterwards executed, another plan of 
the oftices, and a third of the little house (meaning the castellated portion) were in the hands of 
the Rey. D’Ewes Coke, of Broke-hill, purchased by him at Lord Byron’s sale in 1778 or 1779. 
This architect, he says, died in 1648, and was buried in the chancel of Bolsover Church. 

The drawings among which these were included, were lost to sight, so far as I know, 
until they were exhibited at our President’s ‘“‘ At Home” in the spring of last year. A notice 
of them by Mr. Maurice B. Adams appeared in the Journan shortly afterwards,* and subse- 
quently I was asked to write this Paper in order to describe them more fully and to compare them 
with the better-known drawings of John Thorpe. So congenial a task I undertook willingly, 
and Colonel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, most kindly lent the drawings for the purpose. 

Beyond these and Thorpe’s drawings there are few, if any, extant which were made at that 
time of such a nature as to throw much light on the development of house design ; but the 
two collections are sufticient for the purpose. Before applying them to this end, however, it 
will be advisable to say a few general words about them. 

The first thing that occurs on examining the Smithson drawings is a doubt as to whether 
they are the work of Huntingdon Smithson. There is no doubt that they are mostly the 
work of a Smithson, inasmuch as a number of them are so described in a hand rather later 
in date than the drawings themselves. But it is an unfortunate fact that the Christian name 
of Smithson is never given. The explanatory writing on the drawings themselves—that is, the 
names of the rooms, the titles when such are given, the dimensions, and so forth —is nearly all 
inonehand. In the same hand is written against one of them: ‘“ The platte of the Seelinge t 
of the Greate Chamber at Thyballes taken the 8" of November, 1618, by Jo. S$.” We may fairly 
consider $. to stand for Smithson, and Jo. can only stand for John. So we are confronted 
witi; a new problem ; Robert Smithson we know ; he died in 1614 and lies buried at Wollaton : 
anc’ Huntingdon we know ; he died in 1648, and lies buried at Bolsover. But who is John ? 

* JournaL, 23rd Feb. 1907. + * Seelinge ’’ means panelling. 
Third Series, Vol. XVI. No, 2.—-21 Nov, 1908, G 
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To this question we have as yet no answer. But it is almost certain that he is of the 
same family as the others. Wollaton, where Robert lies, is close to Nottingham ; Bolsover is 
not many miles distant—perhaps twenty. Among these Smithson drawings are some of 
Bolsover ; some of Welbeck and of Worksop, in the same district ; some of Clifton, close to 
Nottingham ; two of Wollaton; some of other houses in Nottinghamshire ; and there is a 
plan of Nottingham Castle. It would seem, therefore, that the author of them did a consider- 
able amount of work in that neighbourhood. 

The drawings themselves are of varying degrees of excellence. Some are carefully executed, 
as though for publication ; others are roughly done, as though for practical use. They com- 
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SE (THOR COLLECTION ), 


prise plans of houses and a few elevations ; plans and elevations of stables ; surveys of houses 
and of gardens ; details of doorways, windows, screens, chimney-pieces, and monuments, as well 
as drawings of panelling, of fittings, and of afew implements. It is clear that they were valued 
by some successor of Smithson, who must have collected and preserved them; to some of them 
he wrote titles, such as ‘A Screen at Worsop Mannor by Smithson,” ‘A Screen by Smithson,” 
“A Plan of Nottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson in 1617”; and it is curious to find that 
the explanatory writing on some of the drawings is in the same writing as these titles —almost 
as though an assistant, after Smithson’s death, had collected the drawings of his eminent 
master with a view perhaps to publication, certainly to preservation.* 


See, ever, tl ote on * The Watermarks,”’ at the end of this paper. 
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They have many of them been mounted ; some if not all by the original collector, inasmuch 
as he has occasionally written his titles on the mounts. They have also been numbered on 
the back, probably by the Rev. D’Ewes Coke. But the person who mounted them did not 
place them in any consecutive order. There are often several on one mount, and fellow 
drawings are to be found on different mounts. The person who numbered them did his work 
in even more haphazard fashion. He has, however, enabled a reference of a sort to be made, 
and it is clear, from there being gaps in the numbers, that some of the drawings are missing, 
among those lost being all the plans of Bolsover referred to by Mr. Pegge, with the exception 
of the plan of the offices, which still remains, and which serves to identify this collection with 
that which he mentions. 
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FIG, 2.—UPPER PLAN OF BURGHLEY HOUSE CPHORPE COLLECTION ), 
(Writing on the Courtyard, in pencil, * Burghley juxta Stamford.” ) 


There are ninety-nine sheets in all, and probably more than twice that number of 
drawings, since many of the mounts contain two or more. Of the ninety-nine sheets there 
are some seventeen or eighteen which cannot be attributed to Smithson, leaving about eighty 
which may fairly be credited to him. The numbers run consecutively up to eighty-nine. 
After that there are gaps, showing that some drawings are missing. Colonel Coke tells me that 
‘: number were lent years ago to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Colwick, near Nottingham, and 
unfortunately perished in the fire which destroyed that house. But as those which bear 
numerals above eighty-nine are mostly by other hands, it is possible that the drawings which 
are lost were not all by Smithson. In any case there is a very fine collection still left. 

These drawings have lain in obscurity for so long that they are practically unknown to 
the world interested in such matters. It is otherwise with the collection known as John 
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Thorpe’s, which are preserved at the Soane Museum. Many of these have been published, 
and numerous references have been made to them by writers on the domestic architecture of 
that period. 

The two collections differ as to the mode in which they have been preserved. Smithson’s 
drawings, as already observed, appear to have been collected by a successor. Thorpe’s, on the 
other hand, were undoubtedly arranged by himself in a bound book. Smithson’s are nearly 
all finished drawings, many of them being executed with great care. Thorpe’s are of all 


sorts ; a few are highly finished; the remainder are in all stages of development down to 
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( gsr y Sky Ya.) 
the merest outlines of a plan or elevation. They are nearly all plans and elevations of 


houses ; there are a few full-size details of stonework, and some strapwork gables and other 


details of like nature ; but there are no chimney-pieces, windows, screens, or similar features. 


There are many rough sketches jotted down at the side of the larger ones, alternative treat- 
ments of the same subject; and the whole series affords a vivid insight into the working of 
the designer's mind. A very remarkable and clever designer he was-—unsurpassed, I venture 
to say, as a planner of houses. Every fresh examination of his drawings increases one’s 


admiration of his ingenuity, and almost every one of his plans has a touch of the grand 


manner about it. 
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A few of Smithson’s drawings (seventeen to be precise) bear dates, which of course is a 
very valuable fact. They range from 1599 to 1632. Nine out of the seventeen are dated 
1617, 1618, or 1619, and from this we may fairly draw the deduction that this Smithson was 
in his full career at that time—a time when John Thorpe must have been approaching the 
‘lose of his long and busy life. A few of Thorpe’s drawings are dated, but not many. The 
earliest is 1570 and the latest is 1621. As Thorpe tells us that he laid the first stone of 
Kirby in the year 1570, the two sets of drawings—his and Smithson’s —cover practically the 
whole of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and furnish an invaluable series of examples 
showing the development of domestic architecture during that interesting period. 
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As it is this development which is the subject of the Paper, the illustrations will be chietly 
taken from the plans and elevations in both collections. Those from Thorpe’s book are 
from careful tracings ; those from the Smithson collection (which are all on loose sheets) are 
from photographs. But it must not be supposed that this selection exhausts the interest of 
either collection. 

rhe planning of houses built before the middle of the sixteenth century was, as a rule, 
somewhat haphazard, subject always to the old-established arrangement which made the 
hall the chief apartment, and placed it between the family rooms at one end and the servants’ 
quarters at the other. This, of course, was the root-idea which had dominated every plan 
large or small. But in large houses and in houses which had been extended, the additional 
uccommodation had been provided in the manner which seemed at the moment the most 
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convenient, without much thought of what the general effect would be in regard to appearance. 
There was but little endeavour to arrange the various rooms systematically, far less was there 
any real attempt at symmetry. It is true that in one or two instances, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, a manifest striving after symmetrical arrangement is apparent— at 
Kirby Muxloe, for example, and at Hurstmonceaux. But none of the great houses of Henry 
VIII.’s time, even, were anything more than approximately symmetrical. As the influence of 
Italian design grew stronger, however, symmetry became more highly prized; and by the end 
of the third quarter of the sixteenth century it had obtained a complete hold of English 
designers, and dominated their plans in the most obvious and sometimes curious way. 
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The old jealousy of free approach still lingered on in many cases; courtyards were still 
retained, formed either in the building itself or by a high surrounding wall; windows were 


carefully protected by iron bars. It is difficult to determine how far these arrangements were 
considered really essential, how far they were mere survivals of ancient ways, and how far 
they were retained for the sake of architectural effect ; for contemporary with the courtyard plan 
was the isolated block, practically free from defensive outposts, and almost as approachable 
ws a modern villa standing in its own grounds. There is no definite point at which the 
courtyard type was superseded, as being no longer necessary, by one less inclosed and more 
open to the world. The type to be adopted became a matter of choice according to individual 
taste or architectural necessity. 
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By the time that Thorpe began to design, this change in ideas was virtually established, and 
accordingly we find that he made use of various types. The courtyard at Kirby in 1570; the 
open-access type at Wollaton in 1580, where there is no court either within or without the 
house; the H type in other instances. It is interesting, however, to find among Smithson’s 
drawings a plan of Wollaton with a court in front of each face of the house. It is not at all 
unlikely that Robert Smithson, who is described on his tomb as “ architector & survayor ” 
to that house, may have added these courts. 

But whatever type Thorpe adopted he always treated it symmetrically. If the sym- 
metry did not affect the whole design it affected its component parts, such as the various 
facades and the courtyard; and we shall find that as the years advanced the symmetry) 
hardened, as it were; so that the later examples are more rigidly dealt with than the earlier. 





























LECTION 
This hardening is apparent not only in the plans but in the elevations. The fanciful touches 
which gave so much charm to the earlier buildings were gradually withheld ; the treatment 
hecame more staid, the detail more ponderous. The change is noticeable in Thorpe’s own 
drawings, and is quite apparent in comparing his with Smithson’s. 

(nother interesting and very significant change which these drawings illustrate is in 
the disposition of the hall. Hitherto it had always been the centre or heart of the house. 
‘he chief entrance had always led direct into the screens or passage cut off from the lower 
end of the hall. This passage gave access on one side to the buttery, pantry, and kitchens ; 


on the other to the hall itself, from the upper end of which the family rooms and the grand 
staircase were approached. But during the closing years of the sixteenth century and the 
opening years of the seventeenth this disposition began to be modified. The hall began to be 
regarded sometimes as a separate apartment, not necessarily the centre of the house, some- 
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times as a vestibule leading to the living-rooms, and not as itself the chief living-room. The 
leposition of the hall from its historic pre-eminence as the principal apartment and the con- 
verting of it into a fine vestibule mark the final severance of the new from the old. With this 
change medievalism practically lost its last hold on the English house; henceforward house 
planning was to be carried out on new lines. ‘Thorpe and Smithson are the last exponents 
of the old tradition ; the change which their later designs foreshadow was consummated by 
Inigo Jones and his followers. 

The examples selected from Thorpe’s drawings have been chosen in order to illustrate the 
main types of plan which he adopted, the general accommodation which an Elizabethan house 
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ifforded, and the change in the disposition of the hall. So few of them are either dated them- 
selves or can be dated from other sources that it is impossible to answer for the chronology of 
the series. Some few, however, can be dated, and these confirm what has already been said 
us to the change. The remainder serve to give a good idea of the transformation, although 
not necessarily in its chronological sequence. 

The elevations give an excellent conception of the style of the period, and tend to show 
how house design gradually lost its early freshness and freedom and set its face towards those 
paths of correctness and severity into which Inigo Jones and his successors finally led it. 

Of the illustrations herewith given* the earliest in date are the plans of Burghley House, 


* The drawings here reproduced are a small selection from those shown on the screen. 
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built between 1577 and 1587 /figs. 1 and 2). The right-hand block, as far as the courtyard, is of 

















somewhat earlier date. It is the courtyard for which the Elizabethan designer (presumably 
Thorpe) is responsible. The symmetry of each facade, and of the court, is obvious. In the 
upper side (which faces north) is the entrance. ‘There was here an outer court formed of 
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narrow buildings of which the start is indicated on the plans ; but the west side of this court 
has long been pulled down, thus depriving the remaining side of its meaning. Burghley was 
a large and important house, and was accordingly treated in a grand way. The entrance porch 
was approached across the out uurt, Which was imposing enough, although surrounded by 
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iferior rooms. The inner court was arranged on two axial lines at right angles to each other. 
me passed through the porch already mentioned, crossed the courtyard, and out through the 
ildle of an open loggia on the south. The other passed through the screens of the great hall, 
rossed the court, and so out through another fine vaulted entrance in the west wing. In front 
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f this wing was a large formal garden now obliterated. On each of the three chief fronts— 
the north, west, and south—a perfect symmetry is observed, window answering to window and 
turret to turret. The four square projections on the west front are all turrets; a lofty clock- 
lower covers the porch leading from the inner court towards the screens of the great hall, 
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and there is a terrace along the north front, the whole answering to Spenser’s description of 
a “ stately pallace,” 


With many towres, and tarras mounted hye. 


The south front has that favourite Italian feature, a loggia or open arcade, which here 
as in most instances, has now been enclosed and converted into dwelling-rooms. 

The upper floor consists of a number of apartments, chiefly passage rooms, and of the 
long gallery, which occupies the whole of the west wing. ‘This is now divided into a number 
of comparatively small chambers. 

The plans are quite typical. There is the hall, with its dais, lying in the traditional 
relationship to the kitchens; a fine courtyard, a loggia, a long gallery, and numerous stair- 
cases, the whole contrived within a symmetrical outline. The large and busy bay-window 
over the north porch is also a characteristic feature. 

The next plans, those of Thornton College, for Sir Vincent Skinner, are arranged on the 
H plan [figs. 8and 4]. These are not dated, nor is it certain that they were ever carried out; but 
they must have been designed between the years 1603, when Sir Vincent Skinner was knighted, 
and 1611, when he died. They show a change from the traditional treatment of the hall. There 
is still a screen of a kind at the lower end, but it no longer cuts off a passage from which 
access to the servants’ quarters can be obtained without entering the hall. On the contrary, 
it is essential to go into the hall in order to reach the kitchen from the front entrance. Nor 
does the hall lie quite in the usual way between the kitchen and the parlour, although the 
ts lower end and the latter from its upper. ‘The usual 
accommodation is provided. There are the hall, the chapel, the parlour, and one or two 


former may be reached from 


other rooms adjacent; the kitchen, pastry, larder, and pantry. Access to the upper floor is 
obtained by two fine staircases. The long gallery lies in the centre of the house over the hall 
and parlour—an unusual position, and one which divides the rooms from each other in a 
somewhat awkward fashion, leading to balconies being contrived so as to connect the wings 
without having to go through the gallery. There was a third story, as indicated by the 
numbering of the upper flight of stairs. There is also on the upper floor a room which is not 

+ often found on Thorpe’s plans, namely, a “studdy.” The planning of the ground floor 
necessitates the provision of several external doors in addition to the front door. This is 
another sign of change in arrangement; in the old days the front door was generally used for 
the whole traftic of the house, whether of the parlour or of the kitchen. 

The third example from the Thorpe collection is a house for “Sir Walter Coap at 
Kensington, p'fected p. me J.T.” [fig. 5]. This is the house now known as Holland House. Its 
date is not definitely known. It is said to have been built in 1606. If so, John Thorpe’s 
improvements would be of later date, and the plan of the hall confirms this view. Itis frankly 
a vestibule. At Sir Vincent Skinner's the dais is still shown, and the room was intended as a 
living-room. Here there is no such intention. ‘The entrance is central, and the traffic to the 
various doors cuts across the hall in every direction, leaving no space for a dais or for the 
accommodation of the family. The hall still lies, however, between the two main departments 
of the house. On one side are the parlours and grand staircase; on the other the kitchens 
and back stairs. The great chamber is over the hall; the long gallery is over a terrace or 
loggia. The kitchen is supplemented by an ample range of subsidiary rooms, dry and wet 
larders, bolting-house, pastry, pantry, and buttery. Among them is the winter parlour—placed 
there presumably for the sake of being near the kitchen. Here, again, the symmetry of each 
of the principal facgades is exact. So far, indeed, is the desire for symmetry carried that a bay- 
window in the parlour, which breaks into the covered terrace, is balanced by one in the winter 
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features, such as the parapets of the bay-windows, the gables, the turret roofs, and the elaborate 


lantern on the roof [figs.6 and 7). The next is truly symmetrical and has all the appearance 
of being fairly late in date /fig. 8]. It has none of the frills of the former; everything 


is simple, sober, and staid. It stands midway between the extravagance of the first example 
and the extreme simplicity of the third, which is a rough sketch in pencil. This third 
example shows a marked tendency towards the severer classic which was shortly to come into 
vogue, and is quite free from the fanciful touches which give so much charm to Elizabethan 
houses |fig. 9]. There is nothing else so plain as this among Thorpe’s elevations, and it 
seems to point towards the direction which house design was shortly to take. 

Turning from Thorpe’s to Smithson’s drawings, we find on the whole a later feeling both 
in the plans, the elevations, and the details. Unhappily none of the plans which may 
be supposed to be original designs are dated, and it is impossible to bring the evidence of 
chronology to bear upon the question. Nor if we could would it be quite conclusive, because 
the development did not proceed regularly and universally. Some houses following an 
earlier type are later in date than others following a later type. But looking at them broadly 
and in the mass, those built towards the close of James’s reign are distinctly different from 
those built in Elizabeth's. 

The first example from Smithson’s drawings is a house endorsed “For my lord 
Sheftield’s house, by Smithson” {figs. 10 and 11). This would be for Edmund, 3rd Baron 
Sheftield, of Butterwicke in Lincolnshire, who was created Earl of Mulgrave in 1626. The 
design must therefore be prior to that date. 

The plans of this house follow to a large extent the traditional type. It is built round a 
courtyard, across which the way lies to a raised terrace, where, by turning to the right, the 
front door is reached in a projecting turret. This is a not infrequent arrangement of the 
period. It occurs in several of Thorpe’s plans, and, among actual examples, at Burton 
Agnes and Chastleton. The screens are thus entered and the hall is found on the left, the 
way to the kitchens on the right. ‘There is no dais shown, whereas nearly all Thorpe’s plans 
s no buttery directly off the screens, but the room in the 
right-hand top corner may be intended for the purpose. The ‘‘ cychinge” is named; next to 


beyond are other rooms, not named, but evidently 


retain that ancient feature. There 


it is the “ pastry,” with its two ovens ; 
intended for the servants. ‘l'wo staircases serve this wing. 

Krom the upper end of the hall a series of “ chambers” is approached communicating 
with each other by means of a corridor, itself an indication of increasing refinement. Here, 
too, is the grand staircase leading to the upper tloor, where there is a large ‘“‘ dynynge chamber,” 
us far away from the kitchen as it could be placed. Across this room goes the way to the 
long gallery, which occupies the whole of the entrance front. The remainder of this floor is 
devoted to “chambers,” some of which are thoroughfare rooms, while some are approached 
by passages. The space over the “ screens,” usually thought of as the minstrels’ gallery, is 
here merely a passage. 

There was evidently another story above this, as, although the main staircase stops at this 
level, two subsidiary flights, placed in the corner turrets adjacent to the hall, start on this floor. 
[t should be noted that “ winders ”’ are freely used in the smaller staircases —an expedient which 
Thorpe very seldom adopted. It should also be remarked that a number of sham windows are 
introduced in order to carry out the symmetrical treatment. 

The next of the Smithson plans is of the H type [fig. 12]. It shows a considerable departure 
from traditional arrangement. ‘The entrance leads into a spacious lobby ; and the hall, instead 
of being close at hand, has to be sought. When found it has its screens and, oddly enough for 
so late a type, a dais. ‘The screens do not lead to the kitchen, which is on the other side of 
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the house. But they have a room opening from them, which may be the buttery, and a small 
staircase leading down to the basement, not upwards, inasmuch as the chapel is immediately 
tbove. The kitchen is down some seventeen steps, and it is possible that this small staircase 
may have eventually led to the kitchen department. but the usual route for meals from 
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itchen to hall must have been along the entrance vestibule, because of the position of the 
‘Survainge place,” or servery, This is a name which appears on most of Thorpe’s plans 
iso. The rest of the ground floor is cut up into small rooms without designations. 

The grand stairs open from the dais of the hall and lead to the “ Principall greate 
‘hamber,” the “ gallerye,” ‘‘ With drawinge chamber,” “ beade chambers ” and “ loginges ”’ or 
wedrooms. There is also a “ chappell” on this floor. All these rooms are to be found on 
horpe’s plans; there is therefore no particular improvement to be noted in respect of 
wcommodation in these later designs. It practically amounts to the same rooms being 
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FIG. 16.—A SCREEN AT WORKSOP MANOR, BY SMITHSON (SMITHSON COLLECTION, NO, 7 


shufiled, as it were, into new dispositions. But it is important to bear in mind that the 
change in the treatment of the hall opened the way to many other changes. It is curious to 
find that there are no sanitary arrangements shown on Smithson’s plans. Thorpe frequently 
indicates them, and, although they generally contravene all the rules which we consider essential, 
there they are. What Smithson’s views were in this respect we have no means of telling. 

The symmetry which dominated Thorpe’s plans is equally observable in Smithson’s ; 
if anything it is rather more tyrannical. 

An investigation into development of houses of this period would be incomplete without 
some reference to their surroundings. But contemporary plans of their lay-outs are extremely 
rare. Fortunately Smithson supplies us with several highly interesting examples. There is 
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nothing of this kind in the Thorpe collection. He frequently indicates the position of the 
‘ garden,” “ orchard,” and “‘ woodyard”’; in one or two instances he shows a fragment of a 
garden with its beds. But he has no survey of the whole curtilage. From other sources we 
can obtain, to a very small scale, surveys of such great houses as Theobalds, Holdenby, and 
Kirby. But although highly interesting, they do not give the minute detail which Smithson 
presents in ‘‘ The Platforme of my Lo. of Exeter’s house at Wymbellton, 1609” [{ fig. 13]. 
This house was built in 1588, the great year of the Spanish Armada. Thorpe has a plan 
of it called ‘“* Wymlleton, An house standing on y° edg of an hie hill”; and he shows the two 
forecourts with their fine flights of steps leading down to the park. But Smithson’s survey 
shows the whele of the splendid gardens, with their formal walks and flights of steps, the 
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‘ banketing house,” the ** heges cut verie finely,” the “orcharde with frute treese and roses 
sett amongest them,” the ‘‘ lyme treese both for shade and sweetnes,” the “ walls sett with 
roses,” and “a great orchard with walkes nowe in plantinge.’”’ Some of the alleys are 
660 feet long, and the whole lay-out is devised on a magnificent scale. It brings home to us 


in a vivid way the fact that splendid formal gardening was understood long before the period 
with which we are accustomed chiefly to associate it, the time when the third William brought 
over his Dutch fashions. 


Smithson’s elevations (which nearly all suffer in interest from having no corresponding plan) 
are not so quaint and fanciful as Thorpe’s [fig. 7). It would almost seem as though the closer 


study of text-books had begun to stifle the imagination of designers. There is a combination 
in one of them| figs. 14and 15 |of fanciful gables with a stately and rhythmic treatment of a facade, 


but the building has not been identified, although the arms and crest of the Earl of Salisbury 
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are introduced in one of the gables. This change is also observable in the screen for Worksop 
Manor [fig. 16], which has much of that “Italyan” feeling about it which Smithson appears 
to have highly prized, since he designates several of his drawings as the “ Italyan gate,” the 
‘“Ttalyan window,” the “Italyan grate.” It is a fine and dignified composition, but it lacks 
the quaint play of fancy which pervades the wood screens of earlier days. 

Fancy of a sort he did occasionally introduce into his detail, as may be seen in his 
drawing of an unnamed doorway [on fig. 18}, but it is fancy of rather an elephantine order. He 
was undoubtedly an ingenious person, as is proved by his drawings of various implements, such 
wus Saws, a hinged ladder, an iron hanger over the kitchen fire at Bolsover, and others. But he 
was not nearly so ingenious in house planning as Thorpe was. The study of Thorpe’s 
drawings is an intellectual treat. The study of Smithson’s is interesting in the highest 
degree, but the interest is of a different kind—as much archeological as architectural. There 
are more clues to the history of individual buildings to be found in the Smithson collection 
than in that of Thorpe. They are both invaluable in their way, and they give an illuminating 
insight into the methods of design at a remarkable period—remarkable not only because of the 
number and magnificence of the buildings it produced, but also because these buildings combined 
in themselves the old freedom of fancy with a new and serious effort at scientific planning. 


Mr. St. John Hope liv lent f ition tracings of some plans by another surveyor of Elizabeth’s 
time, Henry Hawthorne, who was ap} ted Clerk of the Works at Windsor Castle in 1575, at 2s. per day. The 
plans show certain additions sed by H horne in 1577. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SMITHSON DRAWINGS 


BELONGING TO Cot, Coxe or BRookHILL HALL, ALFRETON, SUSSEX. 
1. Drawi unit 6. P mounted 
\ wall-tomb ( { i al Pitie, * rhe VPlattorme of ny Lo. of Exceter house 
Derbye. at Wymbellton 1609. 

Fora member of the ¢ é h family, as thei \ survey, shewing the complete plan of the 
motto. * Cavendo t 1 on it, and house, gardens and courts. Scale, about 60 feet to 
the crest, na Lhe shield the inch. Keproduced here, tiv. 13. 

' 0 7 Drawing, mounted. 

2. Plan. mounte litle, written in red on the panels of the design, 
Title. writte n ) | 7 H “A Platte for a Screen To bee Builte at Worsope 
ae t ’ { Manner.’’ Another title, written on the drawing 
, a “Ss | , y na later hand, * A Screen at Worsop Mannei 
Grounde 1 by Smithson.” 
Worsop is Worksop in Nottinghamshire. 
3. Drawing, mounted Reproduced herewith, tig. 16.) 
Rectangular de 8. Three drawings, mounted. 
4. See No. 75. 1. Elevation and plan of a window, with shutters to 
. open, gunmed on. Title, * The uprighte draughts 
5. Plan, mounted. ol an Italyan wyndowe at Arendell House.’ 
Endorsed on drawing, ; ent n Ise. 2. Plan of vaulting over a square vestibule and 
Title, “* my secinsisell { te t htol two short passages. 
Anno 1618.’ Scale, 20 feet ne Has two 3. Design for an altar Tomb. 
flvers gummed on t i 1 pinne n 
The latter is No. 52 of t 9. Three drawings, mounted. 

John H es H t the <« inty of 1. Plan and interior perspective of a small room 
Nottingham, us t B Houghton of with angle fireplace. Endorsed on drawing. 
Houghton. July 9. 161¢ I | vas probably * My L* Richs vault at Bolsover.”’ 
prepared for t t of the house in 2. Elevation of a small gateway. 


consequence of the tic t peerage 3. Side elevation of a flight of steps. 
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10. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Elevation of a house (no writing). Embattled 
parapet, straight and curved pediments to 
windows. 

2. Plan of a grand flight of steps up to a terrace. 
Seale, 8 feet to the inch. 

11. ‘I'wo drawings. mounted. 

1. Elevation of a house (no writing). Embattled 
parapet, straight and curved pediments to windows. 

2. Elevation and plan of a house. Scale, 20 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimensions of ro mms viven. 


te 


hree drawings, mounted 
\ll three are details of desk and shelves lining a 
small room. 
13. Iwo drawings, mounted. 

1. Ground plan of a house. Seale, 18 feet to the 
ineh. Names and dimensions ot rooms viven,. 

2. Ground plan of another house. Seaie, 10 feet to 
the inch. Namesand dimensions of rooms viven. 

14. ‘Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan entitled * The Banketinge house at the 
White Hall in London.” Seale, 20 feet to the 
inch. 

rhis plan does not agree with the actual 
building. 

2. Entitled ** The fyrste storye of the Newe Baunke- 
tinge house.”’ 

rhis tallies, after a fashion, with the actual 
building. 
15. Drawing, mounted. 

Half elevation of a large mural monument (?), inlaid 
with marble. 

16. Four drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan and view of a * seastorne,”’ i. a cistern, 01 
garden fountain. 

2. Another cistern. 

3. A bridge with one arch. 

t. A bridge with two arches. 

17. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan and elevation entitled, * The Plate of the 
Ridinge House at Welbeacke 1622.’ Scale, 20 feet 
to the inch. Diagram shewing the number of 
bricks required in a * roode of walle.” 

Ihe elevation combines in one drawing the 
front and end elevations. 

2. Plan and section of the same building. Phe 

section combines with it a kind of elevation 
showing the longitudinal braces of the roof. 


18. Three drawings, mounted. 

l. Half elevation of a chimmney-pie ce. 

2. Two half elevations of chimney-pieces. 

3. Half elevation of a chimney-piece, entitled = A 
chymnye peece at Arundalle House 1619.” 

19. One drawing, mounted, shewing 

* The Platforme of the garden at Arendel] house 

* The Italvan grate over the watter’’ (a balcony). 

\ newe Italyan wyndowe the gallerye at arrundel 
house.” 

~The newe Italyan gate at Arundell house in the 
varden there.” Date in a panel, 1618. 

20. ‘I'wo plans, mounted. 

1. Figured survey of a house. 

2. The same house drawn to scale (about 40 feet 
to the inch), with two flyers gummed on to show 
proposed alterations. 

Endorsed on drawing, * Werton Plates Si 
George Chaworth.” 
Title, pinned on, * Wyverton.”’ 


SMITHSON DRAWINGS 


21. 


~ 
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26 


Iwo drawings, mounted. 


hi 


and detail of window of » The 
Place.” 

Plan, apparently not drawn 
“The Platforme of ' 

1627 Auguste the 26". 
I:ndorsed * Shrewsbury Cast 












Two drawings, mounted. 


» 


Plan of a house. 


Plan, elevation and section (24 feet to the inel 


Princes Riding. 


2. 


litle ** Mr Nevelles house of Grove’ “ska 16 


Phere is a flyer yume don - 
ot hall, and another smaller 
shewing a. staircase. Kendo 
*Grove.”? Rooms are named 
Grrove 1s a parish in East 


hree elevations of stone sereet 


One drawing, mounted. 


\ large monument with black ané 


On 


¢ 


red obelisks, and three female ti 
bottom (no writing) 


drawing, mounted. 


Detail of a chimney-piece in Aru 


a letter below addressed to ‘My. 
‘your loving ffrend, Tho: Ash 
the lowest prize he will take 
every poynt Is LOO pound 


Four drawings, mounted. 
ks 
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One 
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One 


Plan of large house round a coul 


Ewe 
1. 
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I'wo drawings, mounte 
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»] 
li 


A doorway 

A window, 

Klevation ot Phe Newe ] 

Jeames 1619.” 

levation of ™ My Lady ( 

Houlborn at London 161%.” 
{Reproduced herewith, tig. 1s. 





drawing, unmounted but mend 
un of Wollaton Hall and lay-ou 
the house are shewn; facing ¢ 


hewin aiteration 
one beneat| il 
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sed on dra 


{ red pane 


ndel House, wit] 
Smithson” from 
DY sauving that 


to paterne it in 


l. No title 
tl. The room 


1 
ach lacace 


court, at the opposite end of which is a building 


there are four in all, named 1 


espectlve >The 


Gatte House,’ * The Stabell,” “The Dairye and 
Laundre,” * The Bakehouse and Bruehouse. 


Scale, 38 feet to the inch. 
drawing, mounted. 
r-out of a large arden at t 


38 feet to the inch. ‘1 cat 


my lord of Northamtons house 








) drawings, mounted. 


he back. Seale, 


he Vlatforme ot 


in London.” 


Plan (about 60 feet to the inch), entitled * The 


llatforme of Trinitie Collig in 


is a plan of the Great Court ; 


fountain, the hall and the kitch 


been made subsequent to 1605, but ther 


date. 
Plan (50 feet to the inch) of a h 
rhe rooms are named. On th 
written, *Iner Courte of my 
house at Nonesuche.”’ 


Plan, to a small seale, entitled 


Chappell at Cambrige.’ Plan 
inch), entitled «The Plattorm 


Cambrig.” I} 
a t shows the 
en, It must have 


use and garden 
nner court Is 


Lo. of Wosters 


* Kinges Collige 
(40 teet to the 
e of y Kinges 


Stabell: at ‘T'yballes l'yballes is Theobalds. in 


Herttordshire The pian shew 
98 horses. There is a hay-barn 
but no coach-house. 
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drawings, mounted. 

Plan and elevation of a porch (ths inch to thi 
ot). 

Plan of parapet of same, ¢ ndorsed * A very good 


"Porch at Welbeck.” “B.” 


drawing, mounted. 


loorway. Scale, 1 inch to the foot. 








aes padi. ne nia 44. One drawing, mounted. 

a ebamnge eels gpl \ wall-tomb, with shield at top, party per pale; on 
betwee . ae . dexter side is written “ Stl.” on sinister * Ca’ 
7 23 Me. a above is a erest (twice), a stag tripping. (Ca. 
ei Da re probably tor Cavendish.) 

ee sin ll 45. Tvo drawings, mounted. 

hin cy ; | orway, to a large scale. 
| buh S08 G 2. Another doorway. Scale, $ths inch to the foot. 
r] ; ) 0) z | 46. ‘I lrawings, mounted. 

lliti S 1. Basement plan of a house. 
2. Ground plan of the same, entitled * A House for 
One draw LC Ké ll in the Peacke.”’ No scale and ho 

"I except title. Blackwell is a parish neai 
a rele t ted Alfreton, Derbyshire 
le ™ ss | \ th 47 | drawings, mounted. 

le i oe r Smit 1. Section of building of two storeys, with a flat 
= ; roof, shewing an elliptical arch with Jacobean 
Two drawings yunte spandrils, endorsed on drawing “ A fayre arche 


1. Perspective ot t tled ot 





od for a” (remainder cut wuwiay). Scale, 


n 5 feet to the inch. 

» Elevat 1 te of Chere is also the following note on the back : 
Bathe Ho s G borne ee perper s20n) - prem 6468 foote 
1619 chamber end to the kichen 

of coupinge creaste for the 234 foote’ 
One dra 1 same end 
le | pers 2 an and elevation of staging, with a goblet (?) 
: summit. Seale, 1 inch to the foot. 
One drawi }. Side elevation of bedstead with sloping tester. 
Plan ¢ te-] Seale : inch to the foot. ' 
Name ind dime ve Ni ; !. Sketch for a wood screen, with panels various! 
drawn and t S »( { inch namented, endorsed * waynskett.” 

| . 48. ‘I drawings, mounted 
drawil ) 


2. Plan of “The Bar etin t to the 
inch) Chis seer t \ Porte 49. Two 


xive tor Clitto nN 54. | 1**( l 
[wo draw l s, me ne 9 
1. Elevation of | aa : 
) oU. Sever 
on drawing. * To | ' 








One cra l te » 
Elevat l - . 
t 

One ai mounted 


the sawinge of waynskotes,”’ 


Halt-elevatio 


One drawing, mounte 


elevation cf tew { 
Three drawings, v ted ‘. 
1. Plan of house it] 
2. Plan I | l tl ( ¢ 51. One 
hut ri € H H D - P| 
} < } 
3. Plan of a house. wit t deals. S64 


to the inch. 





* Platte of very 


A 
Iwo ball tinials 
i 
t 


Plan of a house and lay-out, to a small scale. 


n it is written * The Inner courte of my Lo. of 

sedfordes at Twitnam”’ Twickenham!. Name 
d dimensions given. 

Plan, toa small seale entitled * Sur Percevall 


Willoughbyes Newe Orcharde at Wollaton Ann. 


domi 1618."" 
drawings, mounted. 


Plan of a house, not named. Seale, 12 feet to the 


Plan of a house, entitled * Mr. Diball, 1622.” 


drawings, mounted. 

itern-lights, or glazed turrets, endorsed 
eood types.” 

column with the springing of two arches. 


our small drawings entitled * A frame sawe fot 
*A lader for hing- 
ve,’ *“ A sawe for Blacke stone,’ * A syve foi 
tinge ol Lyme.” 

in and elevation of a recess. 

An archway. 

\ saw and pruning knife. Endors 
) sawe. 


\ turret. 


“A Platte 


drawing, unmounted. 


of a large house, built round a court, and 


1aving a front court with gatehouse and corne) 
feet p 


il 


avilions, anda back court. Seale, 28 feet to the 
ch. No writing. 
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52. Is the flyer pinned on No. 5. 
53. ‘I'wo drawings, mounted. 

1. Elevation of the left-hand half of the arcaded 
front of a building. Seale, about 10 feet to the 
inch. 

», Plan of the same, showing the whole front, with 
a “ ecloster 202 foote long,’ behind whichis a long 
narrow room or gallery, and behind this a court. 
Seale, about 32 feet to the inch. 

On one gable of the elevation are the supporters and 
crest of the Earl of Salisbury. The middle gable 
has a crest on its pinnacle (not identified). 

Reproduced herewith, figs. 14 and 15. 
54. Four drawings, mounted. 

1. Detail of “ The Pergular 
House in the Strande.” 

2. Elevation of a gateway flanked by two circular 
turrets, entitled «A Porters Lodge for Clifton.” 

This appears to be the elevation of the plan on 
No. 36 

3. Elevation of * A summer-house at Chealsea.”’ 

1. Plan and elevational perspective entitled * The 
Newe Platt at Twyforde.”’ Seale, about 16 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimensions of rooms 


at Coronall Sissells 


viven. 


55. Three drawings, mounted. 
1. Elevation, entitled ** Stable at Welbeck.” 
2. Plan of same, entitled * Platt form of y* Stable.” 
Seale, about 14 feet to the inch. 
3. Drawing, entitled “1623 The Platforme of a 
frame: For the Teachinge of a yonge Horse : 
Before Hee come To the Ridinve : ” 
56. One drawing, mounted. 
Klevation of a wall-tomb surmounted bya bear with 
a ragged staff. 
This is intended for the tomb of the Earl of 
Leicester in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick ; but the 
proportions of most of the features are wrong. 
57. Two drawings, mounted. 
1. Elevation of fountain or conduit (?). 
2. Plan of a similar object, but apparently not that of 
the elevation. 
58. Drawing, unmounted 
Plan of a house, 3rd storey, shewing long galiery. 
59. Drawing, unmounted. 
Plan of same house, ground storey ; scale 16 feet to 
the inch. 
60. Drawing, unmounted. 
Plan of same house, 2nd storey, with two flyers 
shewing alternative arrangements. 
These three drawings are very neatly drawn, 
the walls are tinted. Each of the three is marked 
A on the back. Scale, 16 feet tothe inch. Some 
rooms are named in the same writing as most of 
that on the mounts. 
Drawing, unmounted. 

Basement plan of a house with gardens and terrace, 
itehouse, and garden-houses: the whole sm 
uunded by a moxt 

62. Ground plan (unmounted) of the same house, endorsed 
“Slingsby.” Seale, 24 feet to the inch. 
These two plans are marked B in the left-hand top 
corner. Neatly drawn in same style as 58-60. 
No writing. 
63. Drawing, mounted. 


Detail elevation ot a 


two-storey gable of a house 


with windows, pilasters and a pediment. 


SMITHSON 


64. 


68. 


69. 





DRAWINGS ( 


Drawing, unmounted. 


Upper plan of a large house 
\ on front. 


f the H type, marked 
No writing, no seale. 
Drawing, unmounted. 
Survey of “a great castle’ not named; it is, how- 
ever, Warwick Castle. No seale given. 


Right drawings. mounted. 

1. Detail of panelling, entitled * The Platte of the 
Seelinge of the greate chamber at Thyballes taken 

of November: 1618: By Jo:S:” 
‘Seelinge’’ means panelling 01 

* Thyballe s”’ is Theobalds. 

Two carved pane ls or cartouches. 

A strap-work panel. 

5. Details of a stone wheel-window. 

6. A grotesque pilaster. 

7. Half-elevation of a stone screen. 

8. A strap-work ornament. 


the 8 
wainseotin 


» 
3. 
t, 


Two drawings, mounted. 


1. Plan of a long narrow house, with hall, great 
chamber, withdrawing-rooms and chapel all on 
cround tloor: a ‘stee ple” at one end in the 


shape of a circular bay-window. 
the inch. 

2. Vlan of a house of H type 
at the angles. The hall ha 
No seale, no writin 


Scale, 20 feet to 


ilar turret 
at each end. 


with circ 


screens 


Drawing. unmounted. 
*A plan of Nottingham Castle tuken by Mr. Smitl 
on in 1617.’ Seale, about 24 feet to the inch. 
[wo drawings, mounted, 
1. Detail of an important gateway. Seale, half-inch 


to the foot. 
2. Detail of a doorw 


} 
same scale. 


av with pedime nt. Probably to 

mounted. 

1. Plan of house and lay-out to a small scale. En 
titled ** The Platforme of Sur Tho : Vavesers house 
at Peterson in Surree.”’ 

2. Plan large 
shape is curious, being 


Two drawings. 


The 


founded on a quatrefoil. 


of a house to a small seale. 


['wo drawings, mounted. 


1. Plan and section of a small domed building: no 
scale. 

2. Elevation of part of the facade of a house, ¢ 
titled * Part of A house desighned by Smithson 


x” Morton Corbet in Shropshire 1627.” 
Moreton Corbet is dated 1579, and E.R. 21. 
Four draw 
1. Detail of a gateway, entitled * 
my Lo. of Arundelles 

Arunde 1] house s 
Elevation of a narrow house, entitled “ The 
fronte of house over ; 


“s, mounted. 





An Italyan vate in 


arden at Londo it 


agaynste the newe exchange. 


2. Elevational perspective of half the front of a 
house, only partly finished. 

This is Wollaton Hall. The part which i 

finished is the front elevatien of one of the corne! 


pavilions. It is practically true to 


building. 


the actual 


3. Plan and elevation of a small two-storey buildin 
over an ornamental canal. A flyer shows the 
ipper floor. Seale, 10 feet to the inch 

4. Elevation of a stone screen 

One drawing, mounted. 
Plan of a house, with notes Apparently urvey. 


litle 
Seale, 


written the mount, ** Wors yp Mannov 
20 feet to the inch. 


on 
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74. Seven drawi 


Four ot 
Seak 
Anothe1 
ood 

The two 


ss t 


75, 77, 78, 4 


They sho 


ments. Th 
| dc ( 
23rd Ma 
76, 79. I 
Ch ’ 2 
p 
| \ 
75, 77, 78 
co I'} 
hie} 
80. Drawin 
Ile th 
Key 
81. Two dray 
ae 
sed 4 
‘ evati 
82. One d m 
Part 
Si 
tl 1 
83. Drawi ) 
Detai 
lie inapa 
84. Drawi 
1 I 
rhe 
85. Dray 
| 1 we 
ate-Gotl 
End 
86. Drawit } 
thi t 
Pers} ( 
1500, 
$7. D 
( } 
(12 
88. Drawin 1» 
G nd plat 
| y 
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9. Drawing on parchment. 

Plan of upper floor of No. 88, endorsed ** For my 
Lord Shettield’s House by Smithson.’’ Both 
plans have the names and dimensions of rooms. 

Reproduced herewith, figs. 10 and 11. 

Edmund, third baron Sheftield, of Butterwicke, 
co. Lincoln, was made a Knight of the Garter by 
(Jueen Elizabeth; he distinguished himself at 
the defeat of the Armada. He was constituted 
by James I. president of the Council for the 
northern part of the realm; and was created by 
Charles I. Earl of Mulgrave on February 7, 
1626. He died at the age of eighty in 1646. 
These plans were therefore prepared before 1626 





97. One drawing, mounted. 
Three elevations of a small red-brick buildin 
entitled * The Back Front,” “ The Front,’ * A 
Side. 
Chis writing resembles that of the titles and 
endorsements which are written on the mounts. 
Is it the writing of the same person who mounted 
Smithson’s drawings? The style of the buildin; 
of the latter half of the 17th century. 
98. Drawing, unmounted. 
Sketch for an alcove and tlights ol steps. Not by 
Entitled, in a fresh hand, 


Smithson, but later. 
Dean Tarras.”’ 
101. Drawing, unmounted. 
A small sketch to scale of a kitchen tire, with iron 
erane holding a cauldron. Entitled (by Smithson), 
\ Platt for Bolsover Kitching Chimney.” 


inmounted 


102. Drawing, 


Detail of a chimney-piece. Not by Smithson, bein; 
] 


iter In style. 
ving, unmounted. 
lan of lay-out with a garden-house shewn in eleva- 
tion. No writing, but the style is much later than 
Smithson’s: corresponds with that of No. 97. 
109. Drawing, mounted. 
Sketch (to scale) of a mural monument. Doubtful 
f by Smithson. 
112. Drawing, mounted 
Elevation of a chimney-piece ; executed in sepia 
shaded, some panels red. Signed * Edw. Cocket.” 
118 (or possibly 178). Drawing, mounted and surrounded 


with border lines. 





Rough sketch in se pia, freely executed, of the in- 
terior of a columned and domed buildin: 
marked at bottom * Pyvnaker.” 


114. Drawing unmounted. 

Freely executed sketch in sepia, shaded, of a lon: 
panel with amorini; a cartouche in the centre 
supports an Earl’s coronet. Entitled, ‘ Mr. 
Boujet ft.” [Reproduced in headpiece, p. 41. 

115. Drawing, unmounted. 

Sketch for overmantel of two panels freely executed 
nsepia. Panels contain amorini, heraldic animals 
(boars and lions) and shields surmounted by earl’s 
coronet; one shield is blank, the other has eyphei 

G.W. Entitled, ‘ Mr. Boujet f.” 





124. Drawing, unmounted. 
Ground plan of a house, entitled *‘ for Bulwel 


125. Drawing, unmounted. 
Part of upper plan, entitled * The first Floor foi 
Bulwell Park.” 
Chese two plans are considerably later in date. 
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THe WatERMARKS. 


Since the Paper and Catalogue were put into type I have examined the watermarks of the 
drawings and the mounts, and, as the results of the examination are not without interest and 
may help towards further elucidation, they are here appended. 

Nearly all the sheets of paper on which the drawings are mounted have the same water- 
mark—namely, a paled enclosure with a gate in the front, within which is a lion rampant, 
crowned, armed in its dexter paw with a sword, in its sinister with a sheaf of thunderbolts. 
On the fence, to the right, sits a female figure, crowned, holding in the right hand a lance, on 
the point of which is a hat. Above the enclosure are the words pro patria. This device is 
towards the right-hand end of the sheet. To the left-hand end is sometimes the device GR, 
surmounted by a royal crown, and sometimes the letters CA W. In two cases there are the 
letters AB. The “ Pro Patria” watermark occurs on fifty-eight out of the sixty-five mounts. 
Of the remaining seven, four have the device of a shield bearing a cross and a dagger in the 
first quarter. The remaining three are all different, and only one need be specifically 
mentioned : it is a large fleur-de-lys. If the GR with the royal crown refers to King George, 
it points to the reign of George I. as the period when the drawings were mounted. Apparently 
the person who mounted them wrote many of the titles against them-—sometimes on the 
mount and sometimes on the drawings themselves. It also looks as though the names of 
the rooms were in some cases written by this person. In his writing likewise are such titles 
as “A screen at Worsop Mannor by Smithson,” “A sereen by Smithson,” “A plan of 
Nottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson in 1617,” “ Part of A house desighned by Smithson 
for Morton Corbet in Shropshire 1627.” If this is so, it would appear that some person in 
the second decade of the eighteenth century mounted and described in an authoritative way 
the drawings which had been made a hundred years before. Such a proceeding would be 
quite intelligible in anyone who had been actually in touch with Smithson, but is not so 
easily accounted for in one living a century afterwards ; and yet the GR with the royal crown 
points to the later date. 

Nearly the whole of the drawings themselves have, as might be expected, watermarks 
quite different from those on the mounts. But three of them are actually drawn on the ‘ Pro 
Patria” paper—namely, No. 32, a garden-house, or temple; 98, “Dean Tarras ”; and 102, 
a chimney-piece. All these are obviously later in style than Smithson’s drawings. 

A piece of the mount-paper with the shield bearing a cross and dagger has been used for 
No. 115, the charming panels marked ‘“ Mr Boujet f.” So, apparently, M. Boujet (presumably 
a skilful French draughtsman) was at hand when some of the drawings were mounted. 

One drawing, No. 63, is mounted on paper with a large fleur-de-lys as watermark. Two 
other drawings are themselves drawn on paper bearing portions of the same watermark, 
namely 71, the drawing of the Morton Corbet house; and 97, which shows three elevations 
of a late house, with titles in the handwriting of the person who did the mounting. The 
stvle of this house is not inconsistent with the period of George I. Going back to the Morton 
Corbet house (71), the drawing must almost certainly be by the “ mounter,” and his attribution 
of it to Smithson, under the date 1627, must have been from hearsay evidence. It is curious 
to note that the date on the house itself is 1579: E.R.21. As Elizabeth completed her twenty- 
first vear on the 16th November 1579, the date seems fixed fairly closely, and it is at variance 
with the year 1627 es stated on the mount. 

If it were possible to fix the dates of these watermarks, we should get within a little of 
the actual date of the mounting. It would at least appear as though they were all mounted 
at the same time, and nearly all on sheets from one parcel of paper. 
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The watermarks on the drawings themselves are not very helpful in classifying or dating 


them, and theories founded on simil 


are: ajug of varying patterns but in the main alike 


of grapes; an ornamental H; an eagle 


complicated device on it. which 


wities would hardly be safe. 


cludes a heart and a bugle. 


The most prevalent marks 


w small bunch of grapes: a large bunch 


displayed; and a late strap-work shield with a 


This last is of some interest, 


inasmuch as of the drawings on which it occurs one is No. 21, the plan of Shrewsbury Castle, 


1627 ; another is No. 24, the drawing, 
another (25) is Lady Cook’s house in 
house in Holborn, 1619; and vet nother 
which establishes an 
approximate date. 

It is possible that a further iny 
especially if even approximate dates could be 
decipher them through the doubl 

It should be added that some of the 
apparently in a handwriting somewhat later 
snounter. 


DISCUSSION 
The President. Mi 


Mr. E. GUY DAWBER [FY said it gave him 
very great pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goteh. It 


perhaps the greatest autho 


Was a special ti t to have 
l on this 


subject to lecture to thei nd to explain the 
plans in such a Incid and happy manner as Mr 
Gotch had dene. TI ey oucht 30 to thank Colonel 
Coke, through Mr. Gotch, for so v ndly lend 

ine the original drawings, and hi d like to 
suggest that they be allowed to 1 n on the 
walls a few days lenger, so 1 elmrb ht 
be able to see them mort Che | iper 
was so full of interest, so verv deep, and s» learned 

as it would be from Mr. G Wes 1m 

possible to touch upon more thar 1 lew points 

but one cf the first and principal thn that struck 
him was the beauty cf the plans, especially thos« 
of Thorpe, in the symmetry of design, the dignity 
of lay-out, and the arrangement of the forecourt 
and ‘its subsidiary buildings. In some of th 
principal ones, the arrangements, with the large 
courtyard and pavilions at th ers, and the 
entrance gateways, were a lesso1 lionitied 
planning which they o ight to study and ibody 
in their own work wherever possible. He felt that 
these subsidiary parts of the design, which gave 
so much value to the main build , were slightly 
neglected to-day, and that they confined thems lves 
to the building only, and the surroundings wer 
left to be built in a somewhat haphazard way. 


Mr. Goteh had dealt most exhaustively with the 
hall, showing that from very ¢ irly times 


the main idea, the nucleus of the wh pl 
it was interesting to note, especially in the part 


assigned 


ERNES1 


by Thomas Ashby, of a chimney-piece in Arundel House ; 
Holborn, 1619 ; 
112) the 
interesting link between him and Smithson, and gives his drawing an 


another (33) is Sir Fulke Greville’s 


chimney -piece signed “ Edw. Cocket,” 


estigation of the watermarks might lead to further results, 


to them. It is not, however, easy to 


| ) 

thickness of paper. 

drawings have been endorsed befure being mounted, 
iin Smithson’s, but earlier than that of the 


ON MR. GOTCH’S PAPER. 


GrorGE, in the Chair. 


of the country that he (Mr. Dawber) was inti- 
mately connected with—the Cotswold district—that 
this central hall in small houses lasted for a very 
much longer pericd than it did in the large houses 
of which plans had been shown. There were nu- 
merous houses for the yeoman class in Glouces- 
tershire where the old mediwval plan was adhered 
to, he believed, right down to nearly the close of 
the eighteenth century. It was interesting to see 
that the tradition of these out-of-the-way places 
influenced the design of the building to a very 
Another thing to be noticed was that 
the early plans of Thorpe showed the open arcade 
borrowed direct from Italy, and, as time went on, he 
supposed it was found to be inapplicable, Perhaps 
Mr. Gc teh would say whether there was any reason 
| than the exigencies of climate for its being 


large extent. 


+ 


otvnel 

abandoned. There were a large number of houses 
in the Cotswold district which had a symmetrical 
lay-out, with outbuildings, just as Mr. Gotch had 


shown in some of his illustrations. He had always 
felt that this straggling plan was due in some 
measure to the rooting of the houses. In the early 
houses of the Tudor and Elizabethan period they 
were always roofed in one span, and he fancied 
that that influenced the planning to some extent, 
and compelled the architects to place their build- 
ings round a central square. Nearly all the plans 
thrown on the screen showed that they could be 
roofed in one single span. Perhaps Mr. Gotch 
would be able to tell them whether there was 
anything in that theory. Another point the paper 
dealt with was that many of these houses were 
There was an idea 


1 from actual drawings. 


VN >} 
WOLKE 





DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSE DESIGN 


THE 


nongst some architects that these houses in the 
yintry were simply done by workmen. That 
vuld not have been so in the case of these large 
The designs and drawings were made, as 
he plans exhibited by Mr. Gotch showed ; they 
vere doubtless thought out and the structures went 
mm, and this was prove l by the notes and correc- 
ions made on the margins of the plans. The 
ualler houses, no doubt, were built by the work- 
n according to their own ideas; but the larger 
nes must have been built from some designs. 
Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. [2°.], in second- 
neg the vote of thanks, said he wished to echo the 
ntiment of Mr. Guy Dawber with regard to the 
rreat treat Mr. Gotch had given them in borrowing 
hese interesting old drawings. They all recognised 
n Mr. Gotch a master of the subject, being aware 
hat he had been for many years acquiring know- 
ledge of all that had passe d in the buildings erected 
n the time of Elizabeth; it was very interesting 
herefore to follow the different arrangements he 
iad explained on the plans. ‘There were a few 
points upon which he should like toask information. 
lirst as to the question whether there were not 
two John Thorpes. It was a matter of interest to 
note that even in the dates Mr. Gotch had given of 
the first design and of the latest drawing, 1570 and 
1621—fifty years was a very long period for a man 
to be in extensive practice. Also it was singular 
hat the tirst one of 1570 should be on the plan 
if that immense house Kirby Hall. It had been 
uggested, and in fact it was now recognised, that 
there were two John Thorpes, father and son. ‘There 
was arecordin Peachain’s TheGentleman’s Exercise, 
published in 1612, in which reference was made to 
i coat-of-arms granted t> Abbot Thorpe of Thame 
whose descendants were John Thorpe and his son 
John Thorpe, both surveyors. That proved there 
must have been two John Thorpes. Then also with 
‘egard to 1621 as the latest date: the plan of “ Can- 
nons for Lady Lake ”’ is amon Thorpe’s drawings. 
Sir Thomas died in 1630, his widow in 1642. 
Supposing, for the sake of arzument, we take the 
middle date, and assume that the Thorpe who de- 
signed this house died in 1636, giving him seventy 
years, he was born in 1566, and in 


uses. 


1570, when 
he laid the foundation of Kirby, he would be only 
four years old ; even supposing the last drawing he 
made was in 1621, it is not likely that he would 
have laid the foundation of such a magnificent 
house at the age of twenty. 
Mr. Gotch would give them any information on the 
imautter. The only trouble was that in the draw- 
ings in Thorpe’s book there was no evidence of 
two persons’ work ; there was the same handwriting 
on the Kirby plan as on the latest drawings. 


I'hereforeit was extremely difficult to know whether 


two persons could be brought in. Another point, 
could Mr. Gotch give any possible date for the 
plan of Holland House, when it was drawn by 
John Thorpa, who had written at the bottom 


He should be elal if 
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“For Sir Walter Coap—perfected by me”? It 
was in two inks, the darker centre portion would 
suggest that it was an earlier house to which John 
Thorpe had been called upon to add. But the addi- 
tions are said to be of a later date. The centre por- 
tion of the house consisted of a hall and two wings. 
Beyond these on each side additional wings had 
been added, and an arcade in front. The first house 
that Sir Walter Cope built in 1607 one might assume 
was the central portion of the house, and the “ per- 
fected by me ”’ on the drawing made by Thorpe 
referred to the wings; but the wings were said to 
have been built in 1624 for Sir Henry Rich, son-in- 
law of Sir Walter Cope. If it was 1624, and it was 
built for Sir Henry Rich, how was it that John 
Thorpe, if he made additions, did not mention the 
name of his client, who would be Sir Henry Rich at 
that time? There was another point Mr. Gotch had 
studied. In his book on the later Renaissance he had 
referred to a copy-book which was issued by Jean 
de Vries of Antwerp, who published works which 
he believed had more effect upon English architec. 
ture at this time than possibly any others. There 
were in the Library a series of volumes presented 
by Mr. Van Ysendyck in which he had reproduced 
a very large number of the drawings of de Vries, 
and from the time that his book was published in 
1577 we see the details from it carried out in 
English buildings. In Holland House, for instance, 
all the pilasters of arcade and house were decorated 
with strap work apparently copied from de Vries’ 
Architecture of 1577, so it seemed almost certain 


that the architect of Holland House must have 
obtained this book and taken his idea from it. 
The first building that seems to have been in- 


fluenced by these Flemish works was Wollaton 
House. Wollaton House was built in 1580, and 
this book was out in 1577. Either the architect 
of the house or his client got hold of de Vries’ 
book and took some ideas out of it. They were 
immensely indebted to Mr. Gotch ter the trouble 
he had taken, and he seconded very cordially the 
vote of thanks. 

Proressor BERESFORD PITE [F.) said it 
seemed to him vastly interesting to hear the author 
of such wonderful books on Elizibathan architec- 
ture brought to book by Mr. Spiers with acute 
references t» Mr. Gotch’s forefathers in Holland, 
who published books from which this Elizabethan 
architecture must have originated, because Mr. 
Dawber had quite gaily suggested that from what 
Mr. Gotch called the fancy, but what others might 
call the ignorance, of Elizabethan architects, we 
at the present day may derive very healthful in- 
struction which Mr. Dawber hoped all architects 
would seek seriously to employ. Was it not vastly 
interesting when they reflected how quite obviously 
the Elizabethan architecture was not grown in 
lingland, but must have come from abroad? The 
architect came into existence as a learned man in 
his profession at the time of the Renaissance. He 
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began to learn abroad, and this professional gentle- 
man late in the reign of Queen Elizabeth derived 
his architecture, as architects of the 
did. from the illustrated plates in journals, and 
these picture books from Holland repro- 
duced to the very number the pilasters on Holland 
House would connote to Mr. Dawber the sins which 
they all committed at his expense in drawing upon 
his charming effects in the Cotswold mountains, 
which architects enjoyed and imitated so freely. 
He did not think there was any direct following 
of the Italian masters till they came a good deal 


| 
t 


which 


later—to Inigo Jones, and it was quite interesting 
if they reflected that in the fifteenth cent ry, the 
Cinque cento, say from 1420 to 1430, great palaces 
of Florence by Brunelleschi and Michelozzo were 
built, two hundred years before. At the end of 
that century we get Fontainebleau, and the ex- 
ceedingly fine type of very pure wnd deli¢htful 
French jdétels, town houses—with which we have 
nothing to compare in England —and the French 
chateau, was in fact well advanced with its beauti- 
ful composition and refined detail long before the 
fancy of Elizabethan architects had led them into 
that sort of recklessness which was so charming 
but was after all so very bad. The Italian 
domestic architecture was two hundred years 
ahead,and the French architecture was one hundred 
years ahead of the curious importation called 
Elizabethan at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in Kngland. It was very interesting, 
curious, and very strange how we had _ been 
stranded, how real was the absence of architec 
tural training and idea in Eneland, in that we 
were two hundred years at the very least behind 
those Italians whom John Thorpe (or possibly 
John of Padua—it was Mr. Blomfield, he believed, 
who doubted whether after all he was not a 


I 
ghost) copied in England. Mr. Gotch had been 
exceedingly interesting in that of his 
paper which referred to the development of the plan, 
and the tardiness with which the development of 
the plan progressed. The English house plan, he 
ventured to suggest, was one of the simplest things 
p yssible if one bore in mind that it existed in 
colleges and almshouses in the unvarying 


passage 


sam 





type. The question Mr. Dawber raised as to the 
forecourt was solved when one bore in mind th 
college with its hall and buttery on the left, its 
drawing-room and combination-room to the rieht, 
with the staircase in the invariable pdsition off the 


dais which was found in Hampton Court and Pens 
hurst and in someof the plans Mr. Gotch had shown, 
which heldits way through England for five hundred 
years before dying out; and it did not really die out 


in the drying up of Smithson’s fancy; it died out 
when Inigo Jones introduced the Palladian type 
into England just a little later. The English people 
were so peculiarly insular that the permanence of 


‘ation of the 
was one other 


this type of plan was itself a little illust 
narrowness of our outlook. 
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point he should like to suggest of very great interest 
in connection with Elizabethan architecture—viz., 
that from the time of the Conquest until the Re- 
naissance England had possessed an architectural 
vigour exercised in masonry which had produced 
Westminster Abbey and a whole series of beautiful 
cathedrals, culminating in Henry VII.’s Chapel and 
King’s Chapel, Cambridge. The development of 
masonry in England was astonishing for the rapidity 
and steadiness of its development up to the time 
of the Renaissance. Then it died, and died abso- 
lutely. ‘The masonry of the Elizabethan houses 
which followed was just as poor as possible ; there 
was a complete biatus. One could not understand 
it. It seemed as if the skill which had progressed 
from the simplest forms of building and the crudest 
materials, and had produced ultimately such won- 
derful vaults as the vaults in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
had become suddenly extinct. Why and how one 
could not tell, but it had really gone out of existence 
after that period. When the English spirit was 
developing in stonework, joinery was almost a dead 
imitative art, with one or two curious exceptions; 
and if one watched the development of I:nglish 
woodwork it would be found that it followed on 
the heels of stonework—the cuspings and traceries 
of Mediwval vaultings and screens were copied from 
the predominant stonework up to the time when 
masonry died; but as soon as stonework died wood- 
work went ahead, and in the English gentleman’s 
house, in great Elizabethan panellings, in furni- 
ture, in mantelpieces, in staircases, in ceilings, in 
trunks and chests it would be found that the art 
which had been inspiring the stoneworker had 
the other material; and the vigour with 
which stonework had developed was now associated 
with the development of woodwork and joinery. 
[t was extremely interesting to see how the native 
talent was diverted from one material to the other, 
because, after all, the main living interest in Eliza- 
bethan work was in the woodwork. The external 
architecture was worth nothing to us; it was very 
charming because it was fanciful, but it was just 
as interesting as the balustrade shown on one of 
the drawings; the architecture was of the same 
type—it did not deserve anything better. Mr.Gotch 
was very generous and kind when he called it fancy, 
but it was ignorant drawing and designing, and 
nothing else. The woodwork, however, lived and 
did not die. Beginning with the narrow panel, the 
extension of the panel proceeded until it covered 
the whole of one side of the room; and the mould- 
ing which began as a little narrow thing when they 
did not know how to mitre, developed till it held the 
rails and stiles; and the mitreing, of which they 
had been absolutely ignorant until they discovered 
the shouldered mitreing and mitres, soon covered 
the whole surface of the door, and instead of there 
being a dozen or so mitres in a panelled door, 
there were mitres by the gross jostling one upon 
another. These Elizabethan joiners having dis- 


seized 
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overed a good thing really revelled in it in the same 
way as the masons reyelled in the tracery in the vault- 
ingin Henry VII.’s Chapel. He had much pleasure 
in joining in the vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL | F.,, referring to the plan 
hown of Slingsby Hall, said it struck him that 
the general lay-out of the place, and particularly of 
he enclosure, was distinctly Indian in type and very 
ike many enclosures of the great Indian temples 
ind tombs. This might bea subject of interest for 
Mr. Gotch to investigate. A Captain Slingsby, he 
believed, was one of the English travellers who 
visited the Great Mogul’s Court towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it was not impossible 
that he might have been the builder of Slingsby 
Hall after having seen those great buildings in India. 

Mr. GOTCH, in reply, said he would not detain 
the meeting at that late hour. The points that 
had been raised would suffice to furnish a discussion 
that would last de die in diem for at least a 
fortnight! He did not quite agree with Professor 
Pite, who, he thought, spoke more from the pro- 
fessorial than from the purely human point of view 
when criticizing Elizabethan work. If looked at 
sympathetically there was as much interest in it 
as there was in the minor scenes in Shakespeare’s 
plays—a delightful fancy, a delightful hint of 
learning, which, he quite agreed, was not always 
perfect, but was present in all sorts of varieties. 
Sometimes one found the most curious failure to 
erasp the idea, and at other times extraordinary 
skill. He ventured to say that there was no cornice 
in Italy--there was certainly none in England— 
that was more beautiful or more purely profiled 
than the cornices at Lyveden, in Northampton- 
shire. As regards the masons, it was astonishing 
certainly how the skill disappeared that had done 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. Still there was a certain 
measure of skill left, because there was a consider- 
able amount of Elizabethan vaulting, such as that 
done at Drayton House in 1584. At Bolsover, 
too, the whole of the ground floor and a good deal 
of the first floor showed great skill in vaulting, and, 
in a way, more skill and more thought-out design 
than, he was almost going to say, was found in 
Medieval vaulting. Some one present said it was 
German, but he did not believe it was. People were 
very fond of saying that all the foreign-looking 
work was done by foreign artists, but the difficulty 
was to track any foreign artist and find his work. 
If one took any work of that time in England and 
triel to find out who did it, one would hardly ever 
find evidence that attached a foreign name to it. 
People would declare in a light-hearted way that 
such-and-such work was Torrigiano’s when there 
was not a scrap of evidence that it was so. John 
of Padua was credited with Longleat, but there 
Was not one iota of evidence that John of Padua 
ever saw Longleat, or ever knew of it; yet that 
tradition was quite established. But when one 
came to look into it, and to search for real evidence 
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instead of hearsay, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that any piece of work in England could be tracked 
to a foreigner. On the other hand, one would find 
work with foreign detail such as the work in 
Magdalen College Hall, and when the authorities 
were consulted it would be found to be by a person 
with an English name. ‘This was very odd. This 
investigation cf course was entirely in its infancy. 
With regard to what Mr. Spiers said about Holland 
House, he had not had time to work out that 
building thoroughly—it would probably take years ; 
but he hoped that the Survey of Greater London 
now gcing on would perhaps tackle it. The study 
of this period really involved writing a monograph 
on every one of its buildings. With regard to 
what Mr. Dawber said about a single span roof, 
that wasa point he had not considered. It sounded 
reasonable. Dut at the same time some houses, 
Holdenby for instance, were double roofed. There 
were many single roofs, but Holdenby, which was 
built in 1575, was double roofed. The particular 
process by which these houses were erected he 
imagined to be as follows: It became necessary to 
have a man to draw the plan, for it was no longer 
pessible to be content with the sort of haphazard 
arrangement that had subsisted in medieval times. 
This was owing to the growth of symmetry. The 
ordinary mason could not pack the necessary 
accommodation into his symmetrical outline. Men 
had to be trained for the purpose; and also the 
fashion for foreign detail grew so much that men 
went abroad to study, and when they came back 
they applied their knowledge so far as they could. 
The evidence is that Thorpe drew the plans. He 
drew a few elevations, butif we are right to deduce 
anything from what we see, he drew chiefly plans, 
and these plans were sent down to the building 
and worked out by a clerk of the works who saw 
what was wanted, and employed masons, and the 
mason brought his own detail, which varied accord- 
ing to where he had been brought up. But it was 
the surveyors, he believed, who principally produced 
the plans, and occasionally supplied an elevation. 
These plans and elevations were worked out by the 
people on the spot, who altered them according to 
their fancy, or according to circumstances, because 
one hardly ever found that the plan of any of those 
houses agreed with the plan as it existed now. Most 
of them could not in the nature of things be surveys. 
That example at Wimbledon of course was ; but 
nearly all Thorpe’s plans could not be surveys, 
because the plan, although it did not agree with the 
building as it stood, was so much like it that the 
only interpretation was that it was a little modified 
during its erection. He would conclude his remarks 
by an expression of thanks for the very kind way 
in which the meeting had listened to his paper. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks 
was passed by acclamation to Colonel Coke for his 
kindness in again lending the drawings for ex- 
hibition at the Institute. 
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The Housing and Towns Planning Bill 
The subjoined letters 1 the sut et of th 
Housing and Towns Plannine Pill, addressed from 
the Institute to the President of the L Govern 
ment Board, and duly ackn 


wled rded 
here for the information of 
tation referred to in the op 
January letter had waited 


some weeks previously, and urged that pi sion 
should be made in the Jill for the f ation of 
advisory committees composed of experts to be 
consulted in all matters connected th the pre- 
paration of town plans und pla s for to ‘tension. 
1908 
The Right Hon. J ly 
President of the I ( ) 

Sir, —You received ) teputat on the 
8rd December last with such frankness na cour 
tesy that we venture once more to | views 
before you on certain p ints which es« | discus 
sion at our interview. We fully t the weighty 
reasons you gave for proceeding « ly in this 
matter, the immense value of town sites, the neces- 
sity of considering the hinterland of thorough- 
fares, together with political considerations, which 
lie outside our province; but we feel that in the 
preparation of any scheme for the laying out of 
towns there is a very intimate relat tween th 
artistic aspect of the question and the dignity of 
civie and national life which is danger of being 
overlooked. It seems t) us that t prol n ol 
enlisting in the service of the State the most com 
petent advice in dealing with such matters is worthy 
of the serious consideration of states) he more 
so as the attempt has not been made in this country 
on any organised system. In this matter of th 
relation of public authority to trained architectural 
opinion this country is, and has always been, fa 
behind others. 

We venture t> return , 1 in 
the Bill of which you very | in lly ive us renel 1 


outline, although there appears to | 


mple provi- 
sion of powers of control 


and regulation, we did 
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not gather that there is provision for preparing 


town plans as understood in other European 
countries, or for enlisting the assistance of archi- 


wal opinion. We venture to hope that the 
will provide for these important matters on a 
isive scale, for we submit that no satis- 
factory scheme of town planning can be drawn up 
without architectural advice, inasmuch as no other 
profession has the requisite training for dealing 
with such problems. Architecture is concerned 
not only with individual buildings, but also and 
very particularly with the proper placing of build 
ings in relation to each other, and with considera- 
tions of spacing, of vista, perspective and compo- 
sition, problems which demand special study and 
powers of design of a high order. At the interview 
which you were kind enough to grant us, this larger 
aspect of municipal planning was hardly brought 
into sufticient prominence. 

"he point which we would put before you is that 
the satisfactory laying out of towns and planning 
of municipal improvements is in the main a ques- 

lesi that is to say, given the data 
supplied by the engineer, the surveyor, the sanitary 
and local authorities, there still remains the ques- 
tion who is to mould these elements into the best 
possible form—for the work of the engineer and 
surveyor is contributory rather than final. As the 
necessary complement to their work, another order 
of mind is required, and that in the initial stages 
We would urge that the practical 
and the artistic sides of town planning are in- 
parably connected, and that no scheme can be 
wholly satisfactory which does not satisfy both 
aspects of the matter. It is in regard to the artistic 
aspect that we make our suggestions, 

We submit that the translation of the various 
practical conditions into the best possible scheme 
sa prol architectural design, and as such 
should have the benefit of the best architectural 
it is possible to obtain. 

We would point out that in France special im- 
portance has always been attached to this power 
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of laying out public spaces, which is an essential 
function of architecture. It does not fall with- 
in the scope of professions into whos2 training 


esthetic considerations do not enter. It is generally 
admitted that for the last two hundred years or 
the French have shown other countries the 
vay in the handling of large problems of town 
planning, and the reason for this superiority lies 
not so much in individual «bility as in a great 
tradition of design built up by the successive General 
Councils of Civil Buildings, which are composed for 
the main part of the ablest architects of their time 
in France. We suggest that, having regard to the 
constant development, rebuilding, and rearrange- 

ent of towns entailed by the changing conditions 
of modern civilisation, the time has come for a 
more systematic and comprehensive treatment of 
these problems, and that an attempt should be 
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ade to bring the best architectural opinion into 

lay in dealing with these matters. 

We feel that it would be greatly to the interest 

f the larger towns of this country that their 
evelopment and extension should proceed cn care- 
fully considered general plans drawn up to meet 
local conditions and on lines sufficiently broad to 
dmit of such minor modificaticns as may be 
necessary in succeeding generations. We fcel that 
without some such provision the difficulties which 
already meet us, and are already beyond control, 
vill recur in the future in an aggravated form. It 
s more particularly in connexion with this aspect 
ff town planning that we suggest to you the 
lesirability of devising some machinery for the 
enlistment of competent advice. 

Should you consider this desirable, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will feel honoured 
by being permitted to submit suggestions for your 
further consideration.—_-We have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient Servants, 

THomas E. Conieurt, 
President RIDA. 

Aston WEB, 
Crawmal f the Town Planning 


Committee R.LB.A. 


7th July 190s. 


17 
The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 


Sir, —I am desired by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to refer you to their 
letter of January 1908 on the subject of the 
Housing and Towns Planning Dill, and to request 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have specific permission to make recom 
mendations or representations as “ persons affected” 
at inquiries held by the Local Government Poard 
before the approval of town planning schemes. 

It is understood that this was indicated by the 
speech in which you moved the second reading of 
the Bill, and by paragraph 2 (c) cf Schedule IIT., 
but it is considered desirable by the Council that it 
should be mere clearly defined in view of the im- 
portance of the artistic side of such schemes being 


fully considered. The Council would also be glad 


to know if the Bill will require that, in the case of 


schemes for the laying out of estates by private 
owners (which may have received the approval of 
the local authority), there will be an appeal to the 
Local Government Board from the decision of the 
local authority.— I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Ian MacALISTER, 
Secretary RvILBA. 


Sheffield University. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotech, F.S.A. [¥.), has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to represent the Institute 
on the Senate of Sheffield University, in place of 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. |), resigned. 
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The Records Committee R.1.B.A. 


For some months past a scheme has been under 
consideration by a Committee of the Institute, its 
object being to co-ordinate and systematise the 
measured work done by candidates as Testimonies 
of Study for admission to the Final Examination, 
and by competitors for the Measured Drawings 
Prize. The propcsals were first brought before the 
Literature Standing Committee, and having been 
referred to a sub-Committee and favourably reported 
upon, the sub-Committee, with other members 
added, was permanently established to thrash out 
details and give practical effect to the prcpcsals. 
The Committee, which is to be known as the 
Records Committee R.1.B.A., consists of the follow- 
ing members of the Institute :—Professor W. R. 
Lethaby FP. 9 Chairman > Messrs. Alexande r 
Graham, I'.S.A./F’.|, Halsey Ricardo [F.), R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A. [/’.|, D. T. Fyfe [F’.], Walter Millard 

A.|, W. Curtis Green [A.], Hon. Secretary; S$. XK. 
Greenslade [1.!, A. J. Stratton [4.); and two non- 
members, Messrs. Philip Norman, F.S.A., and 
R. Weir Schultz. 

Under existing conditions much excellent mea- 
sured work is done which, through want of system 
and proper direction, is often of little permanent 
value. Measured drawings, for instance, are re- 
peatedly made of the same buildings, or of buildings 
of which authentic record already exists, or, again, 
of buildings of insufficient architectural or historic 
interest. It is desirable, too, that a student who 
has done a certain amount of measured work of a 
building in his Testimonies of Study for the Final 
Examination should be encouraged to proceed with 
further work on the same building if he intends 
later to enter for the Measured Drawings Medal. 
In this way continuity of study as well as of record 
would be preserved. 

With the view of directly aiding the student in 
his choice of building, and indirectly of gradually 
forming a measured record of the buildings of the 
United Kingdom, the Committee have decided to 
prepare an extended list of old buildings suitable 
for study, and especially of those of which no ade- 
| rd exists. In order to make this list as 
complete as possible the Committee are inviting 
the Allied Societies and other bodies to assist in 
its compilation, and they are seeking also the co- 
operation of individual members of the Institute 
and others who have special knowledge of buildings 
of particular districts. It is prope sed to include 
in the list ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings 
of any period, and information will be given, where 
necessary, as to their position and character as 
well as to their accessibility for the purposes of 
study. 

The manner in which the record of such work 
should be preserved may possibly take the form of 
publication of specially chosen drawings at stated 
intervals. 
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A British ‘‘ Villa Medici.” 


In a letter in last week’s Bui Mr. Jchn W. 

Simpson [/’.| writes in vigorous supyort cf the 
proposal in the President’s Address [pp. 8 and 9}, 
that means shculd be found to establish a home 
abroad—at Rome or elsewhere—‘‘ where young 
painters, sculptcrs, and architects could fraternise, 
help one another, and receive some guiding direc- 
tion in the profitable study of great works.’’ Scme- 
thing of the same idea had been put forward by 
Mr. Simpson in some remarks on Mr. Colleutt’s 
Address to Students last year, when he suggested 
students being placed under training and discipline 
during their tenwe cf travelling studentships, and 
urged fcr the purpose the establishment of a British 
“ Villa Medici.” Mr. Simpson states that he heard 
not long afterwards that a valuable legacy had 
been promised for the object he was advocating. 
In his Builder letter Mr. Simpson suggests the 
following points for consideration : 

“First, I would urge that the beginning be a 
very modest one. To attempt at the outset the 
establishment of a full-blown Villa Medici of 
architects, painters, sculptors, and musicians would 
mean long delay, creat cost, and the co-ordination 
of many interests ; possibly involving the loss of 
the scheme. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
actual money value of the Prix de Rome is only 
some 130/. per annum (this includes travelling 
expenses), to which is added a small supplementary 
grant for travelling when visiting Greece or Asia 
Minor. I am not without hope that the Royal 
Institute, with its Allied Societies and the Associa- 
tion, may soon be able to make a beginning (pos- 
sibly by some small modifications of the conditions 
of their studentships) with a smal) house in Rome, 
a Director, and a few students in architecture only. 
Later on, the Royal Academy and other educational 
authorities may wish to develop the School and 
give their help, but the important point is that a 
start should be made. Government support we 
cannot, I fear, expect, though Sir Aston Webb has 
indicated a practical way in which such support 
might be given, in connexion with the new Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments 

“ Secondly, we should, | think, put our pride in 
our pocket and take our Directors from the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts for the first few years—until, in 
fact, we have trained our own professors. It is of 
the utmost importance that the tradition of the 
School should be founded on Classic methods, and 
we need not waste time in developing for ourselves 
what has been already achieved by a school boast- 
ing a line of architect students, which begins with 
Doriset, in 1720, and is broken only by the sup- 
pression of the Academies during the Revolutionary 
years 1794-5-6. No student of music or singing 
limits his choice of a professor to his fellow- 
countrymen, but places himself under the teacher, 
whether French, Italian, German, or whatnot, 
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whose methods and experience seem to promise 
the best results. 

“Thirdly, the execution of a ‘ Restoration’ 
during the term of studentship should be insisted 
on. It may not be, probably is not, in the case 
of cur students, desirable that they should carry 
their ‘restorations’ to the point attained by the 
French, who are assured of Government employ- 
ment at the end of their term at Rome. The time 
required is more than our students, who have to 
form a private practice, could afford. But the 
reasoned study and comparative analysis required 
to restore an ancient monument without artistic 
and anachronistic blunders give such a thorough 
acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the refine- 
ments of Classic work as can, I am assured, be 
obtained in no other way. The sense of picturesque 
form and colour is developed among our architects 
to a high degree, thanks to the influence of that 
ereat master, Norman Shaw. If upon that 
Romantic stcck be grafted the accurately delicate 
beauty of the Classic, I believe our national archi- 
tecture may well beccme the finest of modern 
times,” 


The Additions to the Law Courts. 


The work of building the four new Courts of 
Justice in the Strand is to be undertaken without 
further delay, the gardens alongside the existing 
Courts being already in the hands of the contractors 
for the preparation of the foundations. The pro- 
posal to utilise for building purposes the open 
space that lies between the Law Courts and 
Clement’s Inn has elicited protest and been the 
subject of questions in Parliament. The First 
Commissioner of Works, replying in the House, 
stated that the land had been always intended for 
the provision of additional Courts, and that it was 
only laid out as a public garden—largely through 
the generosity of the late Mr. W. H. Smith—for 
the time being, until the need for the extension of 
the existing buildings became urgent. The four 
new Courts have been designed by Sir Henry 
Tanner, who has followed very closely the lines of 
Mr: George Edmund Street’s work in the main build- 
ing. The whole of the gardens will not be at once 
absorbed by the additional Courts; the southern 
portion of the land will remain open, probably for 
some years. ‘The Courts are to be placed on the 
northern portion, close to Carey Street. A bridge, 
carried by an arcade of three bays, will connect 
them with the Court level of the main building, 
and these bays will span the lower landing close by 
the steps leading to Carey Street. The building 
will cover part of the present footpath from 
Clement’s Inn Passage; but a new footpath will 
be carried from this point round the west and 
south front of the premises. The exterior will be 
of Portland stone, similar to that used for the 
existing building. Besides the entrance from the 
corridor which forms a connection with the latter 
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there will bea public entrance at the east front 
(opposite the Law Courts), two Judges’ entrances 
at the north-east and the south-east corners, and 
an entrance to the public galleries at the west 
front. The Courts will be placed two on either 
side of a bar-corridor on the Court level, and the 
Judges’ rooms will adjoin them. The rooms for 
clerks and other officials will occupy the basement 
level, where also there will be a public corridor 
communicating with the entrances and the stair- 
cases. 
The New Sculptor Knight. 

In the distribution of His Majesty’s Birthday 
Honours the distinction of Knighthood has been 
conferred upon the sculptor, Mr. George Frampton, 
R.A. The new Knight, who is one of the best- 
known and best esteemed of the Institute class of 
Hon. Associates, has the sincerest good wishes 
and congratulations of members upon this gratify- 
ing recognition of his merit. Sir George Framp- 
ton’s interest in the Institute’s concerns has been 
manifested by many years’ service on the Art 
Standing Committee and by constant presence at 
the General Meetings. The Institute is also in- 
debted to him for the design he kindly presented 
of the new Medal for Essays and Measured Draw 
ings, and for superintending the execution of the 
model—illustrated in the JouRNAL for 9th November 
last vear. 


The Concrete Institute. 

The first general meeting of the Concrete Insti- 
tute was held at the toyal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, last Thursday, when a Paper was 
read by Mr. Charles F, Marsh on “The Composition 
and Uses of Plain and Reinforced Concrete.” On 
17th December a Paper will be read by Mr. Wm. 
Dunn [F.] on “The Examination of Designs for 
Reinforced Concrete Work.’’ The present sub- 
scription of one guinea per annuin is to be raised 
to two guineas per annum as soon as the member- 
ship reaches 500. The membership now exceeds 
300. Standing Committees have been app inted 
for:—(1) Seience; (2) Parliamentary Matters; 
(3) Testing; (4) Mass Concrete; (5) Reinforced 
Concrete Practice. A large number of scientific 
and technical questions referred to the Institute 
will be dealt with by the Council and the Sub- 
Committees in rotation. The Honorary Secretary 
is Mr. A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E. ; temporary 
offices, 1 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 


Technical Education. 


The Education Committee of the London County 
Council have selected the f{cllowing members of 
the Institute to act as examiners for specified 
subjects for the educational year 1908-9: Build- 
ing Construction, Mr. A. Randail Wells (4. 
(Juantity Surveying, Mr. Arthur Wells Pai 
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Reproductions of Measured Drawings. 

The Directors of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany have for many years offered a prize, through 
the Architectural Association, for measured draw- 
ings of existing buildings of interest, and have 
obtained reproductions of several of the more 
important drawings of each premiated set. These 
reproductions have from time to time been pre- 
sented by the Directors to the Institute Library, 
and within the last few days the following sets, 
representing fourteen drawings in all, have been 
received :— 

Eltham Palace, Kent.—1. Elevation, Plan, and Sections ; 
2. Banqueting Hall—Sections; 3. Details of Stonework, 
«ec. By Mr. Cecil R. Pinsent. 1904 Prize. 

Banqueting House, Whitehall.—1. South Elevation ; 2. 
Perspective looking West, &c.; 3. Elevation, part of Front, 
&c.; 4. Full-size Details. By Mr. T. A. Lodge. 1907 Prize. 

Town Hall, Abingdon, Berks.—1. East, South, and 
North Elevations ; 2. Plan of Ground, Ist and 2nd Floors, 
and Roof; 3. Details of Lantern, &c.; 4. Longitudinal 
Section, &c.; 5, Details of one of the Bays; 6. Details of 
Staircase Tower; 7. Full-size Sections of Mouldings. By 
Mr. H. H. Whittington. 1905 Prize. 


Obituary. 


At the meeting of the 16th November, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary, had formally 
to announce the names of members who have died 
in the interval between the closing meeting of last 
Session and the opening of the present. Addressing 
the members present, Mr. Grabam said :—Some 
months have elapsed since { recorded the names of 
members who unfortunately have fallen from our 
ranks. In the list are some old and esteemed friends 
both professionally and socially, while others are men 
who have fought the battle of professional life with 
more or less success in the best interests of our voca- 
tion. The names are the following :—Francis Haslam 
Oldham, elected Fellow in 1877 ; Alfred Darbyshire, 
elected Fellow in 1570 and Vice-President from 
1902 to 1905; Albert Edward Gough, Asscciate, 
elected in 1873; Leslie William Green, elected 
Associate in 1899 and Fellow in 1907; David 
Gestling, elected Associate in 1868 and Fellow in 
1873; Francis Adams Sprules, elected Asscciate 
in 1906; Isaac Steane, elected Associate in 1879; 
Lewis Henry Isaacs, elected Asscciate in 188 and 
Fellow in 1874; and the last name which I have 
to announce is that of our old and esteemed Fellow, 
Hugh Stannus, who died last August rather sud- 
denly. You will all doubtless have read the interest- 
ing biographical notice and personal recollections of 
Mr. Stannus which have appeared in the JouRNAL, 
and Il am sure every member of the Institute will 
echo with heartfelt sympathy the sentiments therein 
expressed. Hugh Stannus was not only a diligent 
student, but an earnest worker; a man of great 
research, intimate with every branch of architecture, 
and a reliable authority on any subject connected 
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ble Seciety of Gray’s Inn; Nos. 5,6, 7,8,and 
unberland Avenue for the Constitutional 

306, 307, 308, 309, and 310 Holborn, 
! 74 and Chancery - Messrs. 
Lamplouch’s Premises, No. 118 Holborn; Messrs 
Watso Premises, No. 3183 Holborn ; Monument 
| he Metropolitan District 


| pana Chambers tor the 


75 Lane; 


Rt St Andrew's Distillery, Clerkenwell 
Road; M Reynold’s Premises, Charterhouse 
Stree lditions to Kast Cowes Castle for Vis- 
count Go completion of Mansion in Cadogan 


Square for F. C. Constable, Esq. ; additions and 

t tions to The Woodlands, Blackheath, for Win. 
} Messrs. Moss’s premises, Curtain 
Hotel, Carlos Place, W.; the 
Mall, as remodelled after the 


Cobure 


Carlton Hotel, Pall 


| of Mr. C. J. Phipps; the IX mpire Hotel, 
Lowestoft: the Bedford Row and Brownlow Street 
( ns of the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn ; 
Liter Oo and additions to the United Service 
( ly Pall Mall. 

n addition to his large practice as an architect 
rveyor and as an ¢ cpert valuer for compen 
wna rating purposes, \Iv. Isaaes was engaged 
y other pursuits. He was elected a director 
Metropolitan District Railway in 1870, and 

leputy chairman when he retired in 1905: in 
this ] tion and as chairman of the Whitechapel 

l Bow Railway, the Brompton and Piccadilly 

Circus Railway, and the Ealing and South Harrow 
Railw he acquired a wide experience in railway 


matters. He sat in Parliament—1885 to 1892—as 
for the Walworth Division of Newington, 
od work in advising and assisting in the 
nt of the drainage and ventilation of the 
At the time of the creation 


in 1859 Mr. Isaacs received 


Parliament. 
ol e Volunteer Fore 


Cipt 1S com! 


in recognition of his ser 
raising compani s of the Old 40th Rith 
Lunt afterwards the 22nd Middlesex). 
He attained to the rank of major, and retired in 
ae ot the ot the 
Pavio Company, and served twice as Master. 

[sancs was Mayor of the Royal borough of 


ssion, 


Was one resuscitators 


Kensington fur 1902 3 and 1903-4, and at the close 
econd year was presented with a service of 
plate, as a mark of esteem, by the inhabitants. 
Mv. Isaacs died suddenly of heart failure on 17th 
Octol last: he was buried at Kensal Green on 


The funeral service was 
vurch, and was attended 
and Councillors ; Ear! 
M.P. for South Kensington; Mr. R. H. 
Robinson, Chairman L..C.C.; and many pers onaland 
proftessiol al friends. \ memorial service was held 
Holy Trinity Churep, Gray's Inn Road, and 
ost those attending were the Mayor cf Holborn 
Steward of the Honourable Society ot 


Ys 22 nd Octobe '- 
St. Mary Abbot’s Cl 
Mavor, Aldermen. 


Gray's Inn. 
Mr. Isaacs 


LlIty, 


busi- 


was distinguished by a 
with 


creat 


ness al an active kindness 


coupled 





OBIT 


and benevolence of disposition, and he will be re- 
membered by many with regard and affection. 
During a long and uninterrupted friendship, extend- 
ing for upwards of thirty years, the present write: 
vas a Witness of very many kind and 
und it is with a sincere feeling of este 
that these 


generous acts, 
hi and regret 
lines are penned. 

Henry L. ‘a 


FLORENCE 


The late H. H. McConnal [/-} 

On November 11 the death occurred at Walsall 
of Mr. Henry Hill MeConnal at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two years. He became an Asso 
ciate of the Institute in 1882 and Fellow in 1905, 
His professional career commenced about 1872, 
when be was articled to, and entered the office of, 
a Birmingham architect, Mr. John Cotton |/. 
He subsequently assisted various architects in the 
Midlands, and commenced Walsall, 
ultimately joining, ab Bo: Mr. 
I. Kk. F. Bailey (7°), with whom he has since been 
largely associated in school building and other civic, 


practice in 


ut sixte years ago, 


commercial, and domestic architectural work of 
varied character. Mr. MeConnal was much in 
terested in’ Freemasonry, and was Worshipful 


Master of one of the Walsall lodges. He was also 
President of the Burns Club in that town and a 
co-opted member of the Library and Art Gallery 
Committee. He was a skilful draughtsman and 
man of much taste and mental culture. His 
cenial but unassuming manners endeared him to 
many friends, and his high character won the 
regard of all who knew him, evoking much public 

reeret at bis decease. 
ie 


, . . y,’ 
BuTLeR | F’. 


REVIEWS. 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. 
Knalish Houses and f F 


Vacartney, F. I, LOOK. Price 15s / 


hatstord 


Mr. Batsford gives us in this book a very in 
teresting collection of thirty-three reproductions of 
plates by Kip, Burghers, Loggan, and others, of 
Enelish seventeenth and eighteenth century houses 
and gardens, to which are added excellent and 
carefully compiled netes and an introduction by 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney. Some of the smaller 
rather, those which drawn t) a 
larger seale—such, for instance, as Ambrosden 
No. 28), Boarstall (No. 4), and Sarsden (No. 20), 
all engraved by Burghers—come out very well in 
the reproductions. Quite as go d, if not better, 
are six of Lovgan’s bird’s-eye views of colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge. M iny of the plates are 
s)> much reduced as to lose in¢ vitably much of the 
quality and charm of the engravings from which 


plat S. OF, are 


as >the 


C rurche >. 


less in- 


the 
stimulus to 


will be none 
as a euide and 
print collector, architect, 


The 


pment OF the formal gard 


they are taken, but they 
teresting and valuable 


the and eardener 


eeneral lines which were taken by the de 


en are clearly indicated 





in the plates, The earlier gardens of the ‘Tudor 
and Elizabethan periods look like the work of real 
gardeners that is, of p ple whose chief love was 
for the trees and plants which were to be arranged 


in the best way for their growth, use, and enjoy- 





ment. The later eardens of the Stuart pe riod 
begin to suggest the office and tee-square; they 
sugeest the same divore between the garden 
designer and the gardener as we have learnt to 


deplore in other arts between the designer and 
the Mr. Macartney brings out this 
point very clearly in the introduction, especially in 
the case of parterres and compiartinents : on the 
Continent, he tells us, the of artifi 
Cl lity Was SOometlMeS Carrie l so far as t ) dispensi 


with 


crattsman. 


exaggeration 


flowers altogether ; patterns were carried out 


with various coloured sands, brick-dust, and even 
lvon-filines It did not often eo so far in Eneland, 
but went far enough to produce a reaction in 
favour of so-ealled lNascape cardenine, from which 


we are only lately beginning 


to reeover, 


The plates also show the gradual transition from 


the generally Gothic character of the Tudor and 
Klizabethan house to the definite Classic styl 
which dominated the town houses and many ol 
the larger country houses of the seventeenth cen 
wy. Mr. Macartney compares, very justly we 
think, the sensible and comfortable sobriety of 
this type of country house with the fanciful 
straining after artificial picturesqueness which 


sobriety 


But the 
enity of seventeenth-century building sh 


marks so many modern dk s1gns. 
ind di 


Lb ie 
Lb 10% 


uld 


id us to forget that its pe dantic svmimetry Was 


ISO & Sé rious obstaele to t 


he «le velopni nt of archi 


cture on the lines of constructional sincerity. 


Mr. (,oodis m’s frontispl ce is a ecleve rly drawn 


composition of scrolls, amorini, and other objects 
in the manner of the seventeenth century, with 
some nice and dainty lettering, which would have 

ven us real pleasure If it had been the work of 


a time which could have sincere ly produced 1b. 


AnrHur S. Dixon [F. 


ST. BARTHOLO? 


[EW-THE-GREAT. 


] ( 


i) ba / cut (y S 
/ George 422 
s LOGOS ]’ | 6 (re I} & S 
Atte perusing this little bo k I co ld not help 
feeling what a good thing it would be if the Insti 
tute ¢ yuld suspend ror a short Libnie ts arduous 


labours on the q iality of brick, Cement, and 


and lay down a few simple rules 


rein 
nerete, 


t construction cl monographs oO; important 


First we might ask, being irned 


icds St. Barth 


ubile 


+ 1] . rs 
folk, to be told, ¢.g7. as reg lomew s 
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Smithfield, what sort of people th t inventoried in 1574; and there is the inevitable 

were who served it ; whether they we ‘specification of the organ, without which no guide- 

not, and how far were they not; and it other book can be considered complete. 

great houses they had in England beside this Lon FRANCIS Bonp | H.4d.| 

one, and whether there are it 

churches of theirs still in us 

rative study of which ligh ht be throw! 

the Londonchurch. Were theyS a's ; MINUTES. I] 

and if Regulars, were they prisoned for life 1 Poa a . 

cloister, like the Carthusian In the Cnartet t the Second General Meeting of the Session 1908-09, 

house ; or were their churches t y exte pai eld Monday, 16th November 1908, at 8 p.m.—Present : 

chial, and to what extent ? ll w h points th est George, President, in the Chair, £1 Fellows 

‘ 12 members of the Council), 47 Associates (in- 

. 1 1 2 members of thé Council), 1 Hon. Associate, 

; t uch profit. Secondly, what was = Members ol! 

sulted with oe ee , and several visitors-the Minutes of the Meeting held 

plan of the church? Had really, as show lL 9» ember 1908 p. 40) were confirmed. 

page 15. side apses project due ¢ {1 ict } decense Was formally announced of the following 

choir aisle, and also an aml lyaneis Haslam Oldham, Alfred Darbyshire, 

pre sbyterv? If so. it was William Green, David Gostling, Lewis Henry Isaaes, 
: : 13 1°12, ‘ s; Albert Edward Gough, Francis Adams Sprules, 

and one would like to | I evidence for 1. Stony { tes 

Thirdly, we are told that there was no \ aS OPE in ell 
J: ‘ ti LO ! ‘ u, e decease vas also announced of Hugh Stannus. Fellow, 

and that there are no vaultin Hatt t ily, the Hon. Secretary expressed on behalf of members 

Selby, and elsewhere. The f ntent the stitute’s deep regret and sympathetic concurrence 

7 etter which had been already sent to the widow 


papers ol the Rey. J. ] 


of a high vault so late as 
already completed one hi ‘ he fc WV members attending for the first time since 
and choir, shows what a pr ( et} $$] +] lection were formally admitted by the President : 
design it is} to be parall ICU, DOW VE [ er ll rthu enry Ough, Fell w; Harry John Venning, Associate. 
the century by such examples . Frid le’s, e Secretary announced that, by a resolution of the 
Oxford. and the Cathedt ! ider By-law 20. the following had ceased to be 
; Siw ; embers of the Royal Institute :-—-viz. Arthur Ardron and 
there are the low bcc: oe oe ils i ae }Ose murkel Daniel Wall, of the class of Fellows. 
time ago that some of the ongn e vaultins h eretary announced that the Council had admitted 
remained, and was told by a ¢ that all was lat to nee with the Royal Institute, under By-law 77. the 
and plaster: it turned out that tat nt was ra te of Architect 
correct. Mr. Worlev. too. d neeae th, | . t hie 1 y announced thata Special Gene ral Meeting, 
: tne Couneil unde By law 60, would be held 
; ; November, at 7.45 p.m., prior to the Business 
he wished, that “ each ¢ parti l A { Meet nounced for that evening, to consider a Reso- 
takes the quad 1} aurtite [0 , WITH [ I a lution submitted on behalf of the Council, that 
it to the ¢ ] 01 ri l ts. »V-lay saving the first sentence, be suspended. 
Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A. [#.), on THE 
F . - . VI Hovsr Design 1x THE Rerenxs or Exviza 
the next sentence 1t 18 si ) sai ; = BETH AN MES, AS ILLUSTRATED BY ConTEMporaky ARCHI- 
pair d with stone,” which give ul pression | tL Drawrncs, having been read by the author and 
of its character, if a mislead n ( ptt lustrated antern slides, a discussion ensued, and a 
passed to Mr. Goteh by acclamation. 


ing; remarking, not so 


to acgommodate 


This is a inysterious W 


would seem to have a ret cable E, tor “* this te of thanks was 
e& CK ul thanks of the Institute were also voted to 


for kindly lending for exhibition the collec 
; : . - thson Drawings to illustrate the Paper. 
for its “ wall is perforate eit yt i he proceedings closed at 10.30 p.m. 


merely consists of depre 
ment of the triforium 


continuous passage 
that it would si 
triforium chamber 


| 


wall- passage ce that in ih ri If so, one 

aud like to hay t] I ! tt ‘r} t COMPETITIONS. 
churches of the tt i | f 2) : Ai 
“which separated The Blackpool Library Competition. 
parish altar on its west : [he Corporation of Blackpool having, in response 
ratcda nave from a chon vf | pit } oO ihe representations made by the Institute 
or ehoir st screen \ O RNAL, 7th November, p. 36), removed the most 
altar west t was vritt jiectionable features in the Conditions of this 
upetition, the Council of the Institute have now 
cases murky \ es \\ _ withdrawn the advice given to members to refrain 
valuable reproductions of 0 rints. yp from competing. A circular notice to this effect 
ments deseribe tl iurch t. Bartholomew-tl has been issued to all Home members, to local 
Less, the s a] d ) ] Vy, and the vestmen }O irnals, and to the professional Press. 


in Vain. 


sont 











